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COMING SPRING. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


In all the years which have been, 
The spring hath greened the bough— 


The gladsome, hopeful spring-time !— 
Keep heart ! it comes even now. 


The winter time departeth ; 
The early flowers expand ; 

The blackbird and the turtle-dove 
Are heard throughout the land. 


The sadness of the winter, 

Which gloomed our hearts, is gone ; 
A thousand signs betoken 

That spring-time comes anon ! 


‘Tis spring-time in our hosoms ; 
All strife aside we cast ; 

The storms were for the winter-days, 
But they are gone and past. 


Before us lies the spring-time— 
Thank God! the time of mirth — 

When birds are singing in the trees, 
And flowers gem all the earth ; 


When a thousand busy hands upturn 
The bounteous, fruitful mould, 

And the heart of every poet feels 
More love than it can hold. 


In all the years which have been, 
The spring-time greened the bough— 


The gentle, gracious spring-time !— 
Rejoice !=it comes even now ! 


LONDON LAYS. 
BY HENRY F. CHORLEY. 


No. I1.—Tae Iratran Srreer Singer. 


Sug wanders on singing: in age but a child; 

Her look that was blithesome, is now only wild ; 
There’s want on her cheek, on her forehead is care, 
And deep in her voice is a tone of despair. 

For learned was her song in a far distant scene, 

To: the rapturous sound of the gay tambourine ; 

In a pause of the festa, ’twixt laughter and vow— 
And rude ones, and callous ones call for it now ! 

O ye ! whose blithe May-time no blighting hath known, 
Be kind to the weary one, far from her own ! 


She wanders on singing—a tear in her eye 

Is clouding it o’er, till she sees not the sky ; 
But little she heeds ;—for the tune of her lay 
To Italy’s sunshine hath borne her away. 

O blue are the waters that melt on the shore ! 
And joyous the terrace with vines covered o’er ; 
—And she starts from the scene that before her is spread, | 
To sing in strange city for morsel ot bread ! 
O ye! who yourselves are all friendless and lone, 
Be kind to the weary one far from her own ! 
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| 2291. 15s. 6d. he now proposed the immediate rental of 


| carts for bringing the waste sewerage from the town, | 
| another plough of the~best construction, and further | 
| agricultural assistance from the peasantry of the neigh- 
| 










TIE CO-OPERATIVE BAND. 
BY SILVERPEN. 
(Concluded from p. 146.) i 


Tue crop of hay from the wild marsh land was but | 
of a coarse quality, and having purchased the stock and || 
farming implements before mentioned, they had now | 
a hard struggle to carry through till the corn harvest | 
was got in and ready for market. During this time | 
they were obliged to incur considerable debt in the 
town for provisions; but found much less difficulty in 
obtaining credit, because their crops, a good guarantee, | 
were seen on the plain. - | 

August came, and a golden harvest waved where, a | 
year before, desolation and barrenness had- been; not | 
because either was the necessitated result of any law of | 
nature, but because the conditions that evolye force | 
and fruitfulness had not been brought to bear. Liebig || 
spoke a great truth when he said, “ Cultivation is the | 
economy of foree;” for doubting as | -do the politic- 
economic doctrine of limits to the fertility of the soil, | 
I think these limits are solely those of ignorance; that | 
the more this is dissipated--the more that scientific 
and chemical investigation is followed up—the more | 
will the inexhaustiveness of nature be discovered to be | 
a primal and governing law, of the most beautiful and 
universal kind. 

The golden harvest, as I have said, waved over the 
few corn-sown acres. When it was ent, and stood in | 
sheaves, a. Sunday came—a glorious day—and the co- | 
operatists, in happy groups of twos and threes, and | 
carrying their dinners, went forth from the smoky | 
town to Barren Moor. This was their first festive 
assembly, humble as it was; and though the past 
winter's extreme poverty and endurance were traceable 
still in their haggard faces; and their mean and 
patched clothing showed what earnest sacrifice had 
been made by every man and woman, of a pound per | 
head, to raise a gencral fund; still the influence that | 
made their hearts so light on this bright holiday, could 
not be all attributable to mere rest alone! No; every 
man knew, and every woman had learnt, that the | 
labour given in each one pound was not to sink as here- _ 
tefore inte the eternal and devouring maw of monopo- 
lizing capital; but assuming a veritable and tangible 
shape on this small slip of land, on the acres that | 
would be added, in the manufactories that might pos- 
sibly be raised, in the workshops to be opened—would 
come back tenfold to the giver, and yet leave the germ 
of distributive wealth, a sound and unalienable capital, | 
to expand and multiply itself. After inspecting their | 
little territory with almost childlike interest, each party | 
spread their dinner amidst the golden sheaves; and 
whilst eating their humble meal with keen enjoyment, 
they talked over their small aflairs with the gravity of 
senators. Towards evening, Jason gathered the band 
together, and sat in the midst. They were now two 
hundred strong, he said; not factory operatives alone, | 
but embracing other trades—three bricklayers, one 
blacksmith, four carpenters, five tailors, and three shoe- 
makers. They were now, to a certain extent, a self- 
producing body. They had the raw material, and the 
demand and supply of the’ most necessary articles were 
in their own hands. The subscribed fund now averaged 
172/. 16s. 2d., the weekly contingent fund, 567. 19s. 4d., 
clear of all expenses and the outlay made in the harvest 
and summer tillage of the land. Ont of this fund of 





one hundred acres more of the land around, the acqui- 
sition of further implements of husbandry, such 2s | 
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bouring district. ‘ None of you have been bred to the 
plough or the spade,” advised Jason; “it is better to 
leave the more scientific agricultural operations in 
efficient hands, till from the power arising from the 
possession of capital, we shall be able to train each man 
in our co-operative scheme of varied labour. That is to 
say, that each man, beside the particular duties of his 
trade or profession, shall devote some portion of every 
day to the tillage of the land. And now,” he continued, 
“look around you, and see what the meanest and 
poorest co-operative power has done for this barren 
soil; but more especially let me point out to you, that 
the mind which directs this power, as far as we here see 
the results around, was the one you to a man scouted— 
the one you forced out from amongst you. It is the 
mind of the criminal you cursed, the criminal you 
sought to punish instead of reform; and this is he that 
coming amongst you has sought humbly to redeem such 
sins a3 may be his, by toiling thus nobly and unasked 
for your benefit. He had felt’ how man is cursed when 
separated from his fellow man; and this, therefore, 
makes me think, my friends, that co-operation is not 
merely a material, but also a spiritual power.” 

In this way did he who had sold his cherished copy 
of the Principia talk to the Co-operative Band till the 
evening began to fall. 

Before this time next year, a hundred acres more of 


|, land was under rental, a large portion of the waste 
| Sewerage of the town carted npon it, and active pre- 


parations commenced for its tillage. The neighbouring 


| peasantry eagerly flocked to the work ; and the black- 
smiths, carpenters, and bricklayers, were found of great 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


use in mending and making implements of husbandry, 
and raising the necessary outbuildings, such as a 
granary, stabling, and dairy, for three cows and some 
sheep now added to the farm stock. In the town a 
room or two was hired, and the tailors and shoemakers 
set busily to work. Thus, when an operative or his 
family wanted shoes or clothing, he wrote his wants in 
a book kept for that purpose by Noble, commenced his 
weekly payment into the guarantee or want fund, 
received his coat or shoes ; and whilst these were of the 
best quality, as regarded material and workmanship, 
they were procured at less cost than ordinarily purchased 
goods. The workmen obtained good and steady wages, 
and after all expenses, five-and-twenty per cent. was 
added to the permanent fund, or money stock, and ali 
this because no capitalist reaped the profits, or set his 
price upon the market ; but profit, or the pure and true 
principle of distributive wealth, was capital for a//, and 


| Not @ mere accumulative power in the hands of one. 


As winter came on again, and from the steadiness of 


| the labour market, the principal mills of the town were 
| likely to keep on a full number of hands, and thus 
| Secure to the weekly contingent fund regular contribu- 


tion, some six or eight young men, the most devoted 
and ardent of Jason’s disciples, quitted their respective 
mills for the purpose of preparing themselves by study 
and practice for developing the higher principles of 
co-operation, and by this means to infuse a spirit of 
unity and progress into the less educated masses. The 
error of most associative compacts up to the present 
time seems to have been this: that the mere gathering 
together of a body of men, irrespective of condition, 


| training, or moral habits, and calling it social unity, 


has been mistaken for a true, though slow development, 


which, beginning as it were in one mind, widens its 


cirele, and advances and humanizes, as imitation and 
education exert their true influence. In hours spared 
from their own self.education, such children of the 
Operatives as were free from the mills, were taught by 
these young men: and it was soon found that the more 
fathers and mothers became humanized by association 
with the mere educated of the co-operatists, the greater 
were the number of the children drawn from the mill 











and sent to school. That the privations consequent 
upon such a step might not banefully react, some of the 
elder children were set to do what they could for the 
tailors and shoemakers ; and others sent out to Barren 
Moor on alternate days to work under the superintend- 
ence of Broadspring. It was curious too that many of 
the most squalid and miserable children of the streets 
were soon found joining these little groups on their way 
to labour, remaining with them, and returning at night ; 
often the whole day without other food than such as 
the workers shared with them. The mills continuing, 
as was_expected, their full amount of hands the whole 
winter; and the number of co-operatists, through this 
circumstance and others, largely increasing, the funds 
were found so prosperous by early spring, that a large 
temporary building was raised on the most cultivated and 
best drained portion of the land: where, as soon as the 
weather grew warm and fine, all such children of the 
co-operatists as could be spared, were permanently 
drafted from the town, and the co-operative school for 
industry and education of a really useful kind com- 
menced, under the care of the young men I have men- 
tioned. Margaret Cameron, and the widow who had 
sold her wedding ring for the purposes of the first 
scanty co-operative fund, were amongst those who 
superintended the domestic comfort of these children. 
And Margaret was a noble creature, and came out 
grandly when this her true position was found ; for 
though bred up in what is called “ low life,” she had a 
mind that under Jason’s care had become capable of 
doing justice to its beauty. 

I have not space to follow further, step by step, the 
happy progress of my “ Co-operative Band;” I must 
mention, however, that as the year went on, the labour 
of the children was found so profitable, both in their 
industrial school, and in the tillage of the land, that 
many others, whose parents were not co-operatists, were 
admitted to the privileges enjoyed by the rest; and 
even some few, originally juvenile offenders, were 
admitted under proper management. The town, in 
parliamentary reports, had been noted for its mass of 
juvenile delinquency. Magistrates had groaned, and 
beadles had fiercely cocked their hats, to little purpose, 
for punishment had been the panacea for ignorance, 
and not reformatory education. Things were now 
different ; there was no sessions catalogue of crime for 
those of tender years. : 

During the latter part of the year, portions of the 
produce of the land were sold to the co-operatists at a 
price which, though fully remunerating, and leaving 
moreover surplus profit for the permanent fund, was 
still below the market price, and of a far higher quality. 
This produce included milk, vegetables, and a small 
quantity of meat. d 

At the close of the next three years, though the inter- 
vening time had been chequered by a reduction in 
wages, and many of those social animosities which up 
to the present time have ever foilowed any great advanc e 
step of the masses, the permanent fund was so flourish- 


| ing and stable, as to allow them to take on lease the 


whole of Barren Moor, with a proviso for future 
purchase at its present value ; additional farm buildings 
were raised, and the foundations of a manufactory. laid, 
where the water power was most available. These un- 
mistakeable and vital signs of manufacturing rivalry, 
raised at once the ire of Staple and Fleece, and other 
great capitalists. They had long looked with suspicion 
on the co-operative principle ; and though mingled up 
with no dogmatic or political peculiarities, being simply 
advance upon the principles of labour, and the working 
out of its noble religion, justice to itself, still it was 
easy to ery into the ears of ignorance, that the man that 
would not grind in the mill of one man’s capital, was 
the worst criminal that society could denounce ; and it 
was quite as easy to turn off some two hundred hands. 
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There is a time in human life, there is a time in social 
epochs, when the great onward volition of a mind or 
cause waits but for a certain impulse or moment of 
vitality ; and this seemed the case with Jason Bold and 
the Co-operative Band. For now that all the ancient 
ties and duties by which he had so long stood were 
severed by the very party towards whom he had used all 
the scrupulous honour of his exalted nature, he no 
longer hesitated to place himself as temporary governor 
over a village, hastily raised upon the uplands of Barren 
Moor. The blessings and love of thousands went with 
him, and those of all creeds, learning, and position. In 
leading the popular mind, he had looked only to the prin- 
CIPLE Of LABOUR; and thus whilst his band were of all sects 
and parties, all views and opinions, no human mind was 
stereotyped in one idea; but as was nature, in each was 
the essential and individual mind. Hach man was aman, 

As soon as two or three villages were raised, or rather 
assemblies of halls, for the purposes of education, 
domestic living, commerce, and assembly, and each 
village being apportioned to one hundred inhabitants, 
a great meeting was held, to give the once grim waste 
of desolate nature a fitting name. And so, on a glori- 
ous day in May, the gladness of eternal and primal 
Nature overspreading the wide landscape with all the 
infinite beauty which waits on man’s true ministry to the 
laws of God, the Co-operative Band met—now five hun- 
dred workers—and nominally changed that which was 
now actually so, the swamp of Barren Moor into Horeb ; 
and its upland, on which was destined to be raised its 
church to the eternal God, and its Hall of Justice for 
man, Mount Horeb in the once desolate wilderness ! 

The great work of man’s progress is the work of time ; 
therefore of this time I take twenty-two years, and show 
Mount Horeband its Co-operative Band as both are now. 

The seven thousand acres, so tilled that the mighty 
mind of Liebig would rejoicingly find his axiom, “ cul- 
tivation is the economy of force,” brought to bear as far 
as at present admissible, crowned with thriving villages, 
and a vast extent of manufactories, now supports a 
population, rapidly increasing, of somewhere about 
three thousand. It is essentially a manufacturing 
population, so advanced in textile design, in its schools 
of operative art, that England may here eventually look 
for cartoons, not solely painted on canvas, but rivalling 
nature in the fabrics of the loom. To say that it is a 
self-supporting colony, would be neither true to the 
principles that are at its foundation, or that govern it; 
neither true to a just political power, nor a social, nor 
a commercial one; nor to the essential doctrines of dis- 
tributive wealth, as compared to the economist doctrine 
of a tied-up capital. It is a colony that produces and 
exchanges; its colonists obey the government laws, and 
pay the national taxes ; they speak the common language, 
are married and given in marriage ; in these things only 
are they different—they are happy, flourishing, and con- 
tented ; are educated, and advancing in all things with 
the spirit of their time ; their capital is divisible, not 
monopolized ; and crime, poverty, prostitution, and 
drunkenness, are unknown ! 

These are hopeful beginnings, I think, for my Co- 
operative Band! To say that these are more than the 
beginning of grander and more philosophic principles, 
both as regards man’s social position, his relation to 
nature, and his own organic advance, to place a paradise 
amidst surrounding misery and crime, would be neither 
doing justice to facts, nor to the great cause of co-opera- 
tion. Man should be depicted as he is, progressive ; 
rather than, as he is not as yet, an angel ! 

Instead of the land being divided into small allot- 
ments proportioned to the necessity of each family, it 
is parcelled out into five or six great parts, according to 
the number of village; the whole, however, in the 
higher and more scientific operations, being under the 
control of one governing head. Thus, whilst a com- 





munity may at will devote its land to dairy produce, | 
the raising of grain, or green crops, all are under the 
necessity of using the steam plough, the steam scythe, 
the best system of chemical manuring and tile drainage. 
The once disease-generating sewerage of the town is 
now brought to Horeb, and diffused over the land by 
irrigation. Under such a system the power of the soil 
is exhaustless ; for besides giving abundance to its three 
thousand cultivators, it largely supplies the neighbour- 
ing town with various kinds of produce. The manu- 
factories, besides the most beautiful productions in 
cotton and wool, send forth costly articles in embossed 
leather and bronze; for not being restrained by any 
fear of diminishing manual labour, the superintendents 
of these factories encourage and receive the latest im- 
provements in machinery. The labour of Horeb is 
reduced to a minimum. 

For some years Horeb was under the government of | 
Jason Bold; but since his death, the patriarchal rule | 
has merged into the purest co-operative form of ad- 
ministration. Each village is presided over by acertain 
number of the inhabitants, male and female, who are | 
changed every month; and the chief affairs of the | 
colony, such as those of education, commerce, and | 
money, are under the guidance of twelve of the elder 
colonists, who remain a year in office, and meet in the 
principal hall every week. Each village has one general | 
table d’héte, one building appropriated to private 
apartments for the married, and two others to the use | 
of the unmarried of either sex; the children, aftera | 
certain age, are drafted into the industrial schools, and | 
finally into the one college of the colony.. The system 
of exchange in Horeb is of the simplest kind; and 
whilst the currency of the realm comes to and fro through | 
their commercial transactions with the world, the re- | 
presentative of exchangeable value amongst themselves 
is merely acknowledgment of value. given or received 
on slips of paper that pass freely from hand to hand. 
Amidst such a population, knowing only that minimum | 
of labour which ministers to progress and happiness, the | 
wisest of sanatory laws, those arising from knowledge and 
self-government, exist; and, therefore, whilst disease is 
almost unknown, a healthy and progressive population is 
increased by prudential and well considered marriages. 

Such is the material, or outer life, of Horeb, but not | 
its inner and spiritual one — the great and mighty 
nature of man, progressing by the religion of labour 
towards God. But it has its glorious poet to tell of 
these things; a mighty nature that, in the person of 
young Walter Broadspring, has come forth from the 
corrupt and criminal, thus, as if it were by instinct, to 
sing of the abundance, the joy, and progress, that out 
from such destitution and misery as we have seen, has 
been brought by the simple agency of co-opERatIVvs 
Labour. He sings, too, like the world’s great poet as 
he is, of its happy children; its fruitful fields, where 
once was nought of man, and where nature's abundance 
remained latent by the absence of conditionary laws; 
and he sings, moreover, of that upland overlooking this 
seven-thousand-acre-garden, where stands a temple to 
the ever-living God. 

Such is Horeb, one of the manufacturing colonies 
destined before many years to change the great indus- 
trial features of English labour—to more equally dis- 
tribute wealth—to increase capital, but not at the 
expense of its creator—and to raise the whole social and | 
moral condition of raz Pzortz. The whole tendency 
of moral and political progress is that of association ; 
and if such be the case, which it is, labour, as repre- 
senting the community, has but to be true to itself to 
find a solution to the enigma which government cannot 
—national wealth and national prosperity, and yet 
destitution and misery amongst the mightiest of all 
classes; the very classes that by thcir labour raise this 
enormous and increasing wealth ! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 


BY WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. 
III. — Depenpence or Lire on Hear. 
(Continued from p. 134.) 


Tae dependence of all the actions of the higher 
animals upon Heat, is even more constant and imme- 
diate than that of the lower; although it would seem 

| at first sight to be otherwise, since we find Birds and 
Mammals capable of sustaining their activity in the 
| midst of cold which reduces every other Animal, and 
| almost every Plant, to a state of complete torpor. The 
| fact is that, in these two classes, there is an internal 
| heat-producing apparatus, by which a genial warmth 
| is kept up within the ‘body, when all around is chill; 
| and by the beautiful self-adapting power of this appa- 
| ratus, the amount of heat supplied is always exactly 
|| that which is required to compensate for the deficiency 
|| of external warmth, so as to keep up the temperature 
| of the body to a certain fixed standard. Thisstandard, 
|| for Man and Mammals in general, is about 100 degrees 
_ of Fahrenheit’s thermometer (the one ordinarily in use 
in this country) ; whilst it is about ten or twelve degrees 
| higher in Birds. Whatever may be the degree of external 
heat or cold, the heat of the body scarcely varies a degree 
from this standard, either above or below; so long, at least, 
| as the heating and cooling apparatus be allowed to act 
| properly: but if there be a deficiency of the requisite 
| combustible materials, the proper amount of heat 
|, cannot be produced, and the temperature of the body is 
| brought down by the air or water around, when this (as 
|| is almost always the case) is below the standard of the 
|| body; whilst, if the cooling apparatus is prevented 
| from acting, and the body of a Bird or Mammal be 
exposed to air or water of a heat much above its own 
| standard, its own temperature will be raised. 
| By experiments of this kind, then, it has been ascer- 
| tained that (with a few exceptions) the life of a warm- 
| blooded animal cannot be prolonged, if the temperature 
| of its body be raised about thirteen degrees above its 
| natural standard, or be lowered thirty degrees below it ; 
| Some part of its wonderfully-connected series of vital 
| actions being brought to an end, and thus the whole 
being checked, whenever the proper heat of its body is 
| altered beyond these limits. And the reduction of it 
below the amount just stated does not usually bring on 
| & state of torpidity, from which the animal may be 
aroused by the application of external warmth; but pro- 
duces that permanent cessation of the whole current of 
vital actions, which is known as death.—There are 
certain Mammals which are capable, under the influence 
of cold, of passing into a state of torpidity more or less 
profound, during which they are reduced to the con- 
dition of cold-blooded animals: this state, being natural 
to them in the winter, is called hybernation. There 
are some of these animals in which it appears to differ 
but little from deep ordinary sleep: they retire into 
situations which favour the keeping in of their warmth, 
which undergoes little diminution; and they occasionally 
wake up and apply themselves to some store of food 
which they have provided in the autumn. But in the 
Marmot, and in animals which (like it) hybernate com- 
pletely, the temperature of the body falls to a little 
above that of the air, being only 35 degrees when the 
latter is at 32 degrees (the freezing-point); and all the 
actions of life take place very slowly. The pulse sinks 
from 150 to 15 beats per minute; the movements of 
Tespiration (or breathing) are reduced in number from 
590 to 14 per hour, and are performed without any con- 
siderable enlargement of the chest; and the animal is 
80 insensible, as to be witli difficulty aroused. During 














this period they take no food ; their bodies being sup- 
ported, as it were, by the supply stored up within them 
during the autumn, when their food is abundant. But 
they come forth from their hiding-places very lean, 
when the returning warmth of spring arouses them 
again into active life. The whole number of these 
hybernating Mammals, however, is comparatively small ; 
and there are no Birds whose temperature can be thus 
reduced without the complete destruction of life. 

We have an example of the death of parts of the 
body, from the chilling influence of severe cold, in the 
case of “ frost-bitten” limbs. There are few who have 
not experienced, during asevere winter, the early stages 
of this depressing influence. We find our hands, for 
example, at first painful and livid; in this stage, the 
circulation of blood is retarded, but it is not checked. 
After a further exposure, however, the surface becomes 
pale and insensible ; the blood having been driven from 
it by the extreme contraction of the vessels, and the 
nerves not being able to receive impressions when the 
blood is not in motion. Now in this condition the 
application of moderate warmth, with friction, will 
soon restore the circulation without any permanent 
injury; but if the chilling influence should have 
extended so far inwards as to affect the entire member, 
the case becomes much more serious. If the part were 
to be exposed to the warmth of a fire, so far from being 
restored, it would almost inevitably die; and the only 
method of treatment which will succeed in restoring 
its vitality, is to rub the part with snow, which process 
combines the benefit of friction with a very gradual 
increase of warmth. It is evident from this fact, how 
much more injurious cold is to a warm-blcoded animal, 
when its influence is too powerful to be resisted by it, 
than it is to the cold-blooded tribes, such as frogs, 
lizards, caterpillars, &c., which may be frozeninto lumps 
of ice, and thawed again, many times, without loss of life. 

When the whole body of a warm-blooded animal is 
thus chilled through, no recovery can take place. 
But such an occurrence can only happen when, from 
any cause, the internal heat-producing power is insuf- 
ficient to bear up against the external cold. This may 
come to pass either through the deficiency of the former, 
or the intensity of the latter; or from both causes 
combined: Thus, as will be shown hereafter, an 
imperfect supply of proper food (which is the fuel of 
the heat-producing apparatus) will cause the temperature 
of the body ‘to sink under the influence of a degree of 
cold, which a well-fed man will bear with complete 
impunity; whilst, on the other hand, no internal 
power can produce heat enough to protect the 
body from the effects of cold of extraordinary 
severity, unless it be aided by exercise and by clothing 
well adapted tokeep in the warmth. We find a great 
variety in the constitutions of different animals, in 
regard to the amount of heat which they are capable 
of generating, and the degree of cold which they are 
thus enabled to resist. Thus the Tigers, the Monkeys, 
and the Parrots of tropical climates cannot endure the 
ordinary cold of our winter, and artificial heat is needed 
to keep them alive in this climate. On the other hand, 
the Rein-deer, the Polar-bear, and numerous Birds, have 
a heat-producing apparatus, sufficiently powerful to 
enable them to bear the cold of even an Arctic winter ; 
and they would not thrive in a warmer atmosphere. 
There is probably no animal whose constitution can so 
well adapt itself to extremes of temperature, as Man; 
and this even independently of the artificial assistance 
which his intellect enables him to procure. Foralthough 
we find our comfort todepend in great degree upon the 
clothing which we put on as a substitute for the thick 
fur of the bear, or the coating of blubber in the skin of 
the whale (which are provisions for keeping in the heat 
that is produced in the body), yet habit seems in great 
degree to render this assistance unnecessary; for we 
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learn from the classical historians that the people of our 
own nation and of others were in the habit of going 
almost naked in winter as in summer; and this at a 
time when the climate was much more severe than it is 
at present. Still it cannot be doubted that, even in the 
most vigorous state of the human constitution, such 
artificial means as aid the internal heat-producing 
power to resist the influence of extreme cold, exert a 
favourable influence on the health, and promote lon- 
gevity ; whilst the want of them is a frequent source of 
disease and death, especially when accompanied by 
deficiency of food. 

It is of-the greatest importance to bear in mind, that 
the heat-producing power is not possessed by infants 
and young children, in a degree sufficient to render them 
independent of external warmth. This is true of the 
young of most warm-blooded animals. In the beautiful 
instinct which leads the parent to impart to her offspring 
the warmth of her own body, and which causes the 
young to nestle together under her breast, we see the 
provision by which the Creator has made up for this 
deficiency ; and it is easy to show by experiment, that 
if it were not for this source of warmth external to 
themselves, the young of most birds and mammals 
would be unable to sustain life in an atmosphere much 
cooler than their own bodies. ‘True it is that there are 
some species, whose young seem from the first independ- 
ent of parental warmth, being able to run about and 
pick up food for themselves almost as soon as they come 
into the world ; but even these, if exposed to the chilling 
influence of a cold atmosphere, are found to have much 
jess power of resisting it than that possessed by adults, 
and part with their warmth from hour to hour, until 
their bodies are cooled down to a point at which life can 
no longer be sustained. It is in Birds that are hatched 
without feathers or even down, and in Mammals that 
are born blind and feeble, that we find the least power 
of producing heat, and the most careful provisions for 
imparting it to them. Every one must have observed 
the tender care of the Cat for her helpless offspring, as 
manifested in her selection of an appropriate spot for a 
warm nursery, and in the constancy with which, during 
the early period of their lives, she devotes herself to 
them, abandoning her usual haunts, and depriving 
herself of her accustomed pleasures. And although 
kittens and puppies, and the young of carnivorous 
animals in general, require more of this assistance than 
the young of most other Mammals, being brought into 
the world in a less advanced condition; yet there can 
be no doubt that the Human infant is relatively less 
advanced even than they are, and not only requires 
more of this kind of aid from its parent, but needs the 
continuance of this aid fora much longer period. 

It is a fact never to be lost sight of, that the develop- 
ment of Man is slower, in proportion to the whole 
duration of his life, than that of any other animal; and 
the power of producing heat is closely connected with 
the general bodily vigour. Now, although the infant 
of a year old may be able to produce heat enough to 








maintain the standard warmth of the body, when it is 
well clothed, and the atmospbere around it is warm, it | 
cannot resist the depressing influence of even a moderate | 


| spring, it seems impossible to guess. 





dying in July is only 78; that is, the winter mortality 
is nearly double the summer.! 

The direct and powerful influence of external cold in 
shortening the lives of infants exposed to it, is further 


shown ina most significant manner by the tables which | 


were some years ago constructed by MM. Milne, 
Edwards and Villermé, of the relative mortality of 
infants at different seasons and in different districts of 
France. It is (or was) the custom of that country to 
convey infants, a few hours after their birth, to the 
office of the mayor of the district in which they were 
born, in order that the birth may be registered, and the 
child become possessed of its civil rights. It appeared 
from these tables, not merely that the proportion of 
deaths within a short time after birth was much greater 
in winter than in summer, but that it was much 
greater in the northern and colder departments than in 
the southern and warmer; and further, that the infant 
mortality was much greater in those country districts in 
which the population was scattered over a large surface, 
so that the children had usually to be carried for a con- 
siderable distance to the office of the mayor, than in 
those in which the principal part of it was clustered 
round that centre, whereby the exposure of the infants 
to the chilling influence of cold air was shortened. In 
the Foundling Hospitals of the Continent, which receive 
newly-born children left in a basket at their gates, the 
mortality isenormous during the winter months ; a large 
proportion of the infants who have suffered from this 
exposure being carried off in a few hours afterwards, by 
adiscase which is rarely seen in this country, and which 
may be attributed to the chilling influence of the 
atmosphere upon the bodies of these poor little crea- 
tures, who are thus deserted by their natural protectors 
at the time when they most need the genial warmth of 
the maternal bosom. 

The inequality between the winter and summer mor- 


tality diminishes with the advance of age; so that for | 
infants of between twelve and eighteen months old, the | 


proportion of deaths in January is 128 for 76 in July; 
and for children of between two and three years old, 
the proportion is 122 in January for 82 in July. 






It is | 


not only, however, in producing disease which may | 


immediately terminate in death, that the influence of 
external cold is exerted at this period of life ; for there 
can be no doubt that the foundation of many of the 
maladies of later life is then laid, through inattention 
to the teachings of nature and experience in regard to 


the maintenance of the requisite warmth during in- | 


fancy and childhood. One extremely common error is 
the undue exposure of the limbs of children to the air; 


not merely during the summer, when the contact of the | 
atmosphere with the skin is beneficial, but during the | 


colder seasons, when it is positively injurious. Upon 
what principle the arms and legs of the adult are care- 


| fully encased in warm garments, whilst those of the 


child (who has much less power of producing heat 
within himself) are left bare to be chilled by the frosty 


atmosphere of winter and the bleak winds of the early | 


But such has 


been the general practice in this country, especially in | 


the higher classes, who ought to be better informed; 


degree of cold; and although the power of resisting cold | and we have been accustomed to see children exposed 


gradually increases during childhood, yet it is long | 


before it is fully attained. It is a very common idea, | 
that children may be “ hardened” to bear cold, by ex- | 
posing them with insufficient clothing to its influence ; 
but this should be done with extreme caution. We have, 
in the comparative tables of the number of deaths which 
occur at different ages in the several months of the year, 
a fearful proof of the influence of cold in destroying 
infant life. If we take 100 as the average mortality of 
each month throughout the entire year, we find that, 
in Belgium, the number of infants during the first 
month, which die in January, is 139, whilst the number 





to a keen, biting air, with their little limbs not half 
covered, their skins blue, and their features pinched, 
suggesting to dur minds the most painful ideas of the | 
condition of their internal organs—the lungs, the brain, | 
and the bowels—to which the blood that is stagnated | 
outwardly must be driven in increased amount, and 

with undue force, so as to produce a serious risk of | 
violent inflammation. The habitual exposure of the | 
neck and upper part of the chest is, doubtless, a most | 
frequent source of disease in children; a large propor | 





(1) Quetelet, Essai de Physique Sociale, tom. i p. 197. 
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tion of the deaths during the early years of life being due 
to inflammation of the lungs. And there can be little 
question that the greater mortality from consumption 
amongst femalesthan amongst males, in spite of various 
other causes which act more powerfully on the latter, is 


partly attributable to the continuance of this exposure | 


through the whole of the early pericd of life. 


But whilst we urge the importance of keeping up the | 


uniform warmth of the body during infancy and chiid- 
hood, by a due supply of external heat, and by retaining 
what is produced within the body by means of ample 


clothing, we would not desire that parents should run | 
into the opposite extreme of keeping their children in | 


over-heated rooms, or loading them with too many 
clothes ; a habit which has a decidedly weakening effect. 


of the body to its proper standard; and everything 
beyond thisis not only superfluous, but injurious. 
we would have it borne in mind, that exposure to a 
bracing air is only hurtful when it chills the body or 


limbs ; and that thereis usually nothing more invigorating | 
to the constitution of childhood, as well as to that of the | 


adult, so long as, by warm clothing and by active exer- 
cise, the heat of the system can be duly kept up. 

The degree in which the adult, at the period of 
greatest vigour, (namely, from twenty-five to thirty 
years of age) can resist the influence of external cold, 
is obvious from the comparatively trifiing difference 
between the winter and summer mortality ; the number 
of deaths at that period of life being only 105 in 
January to 91 in July. Even this difference would 
doubtless be greatly diminished, were an adequate 
supply of food, clothing, and fuel within reach of every 
one. With the advance of age, however, the internal heat- 
producing power again diminishes; the temperature of 
the body becomes more and more dependent upon 


external warmth; and more artificial assistance is 
needed to keep it up to its proper standard. Old people 
complain that ‘ their blood is chill ;” they love to bask 
in the sun during the summer, and to sit by the fire- 
side in winter; and they suffer most severely from pro- 


longed exposure to cold. he fatal results of its influ- 
ence upon them become evident, when we contrast the 
winter and summer mortality as the period of “second 
childhood ” approaches. 
sixty-five years, the number of deaths in January is 130 
to 77 in July,—a difference nearly as great as in the 
first month of infancy; and after the age of ninety, 
the proportion is 158 in January to 64 in July, or 24 in 
winter, tol in summer. Every one who glances over 
the records of death in our newspapers must have been 
struck with the large mortality amongst persons ad- 


vanced in life, which even a week of very severe weather | 
will induce; of the infant mortality from the same | 
cause, a very small part is thus brought before the | 
public eye ; but the facts which have been now adduced | 


will show its terrible extent, and will. it is hoped, call 
attention to the means of preventing it. 


—p—— 


TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
BY EDWARD YOUL. 
“ Exattep rank — exalted rank ;” 
The world grows sick of such a bubble ;— 
Give him a spade to turf a bank, 
And just one shilling for his trouble. 
Set him to strip, set him to toil; 
And if he labour, as he might do’t, 
We'll then acknowledge—-on the soil 
There lives no man has better right to't. 
But if he sham, and skulk, and shirk, 
And use black-letter lordly fudges, 
Tell him that man must live by work, 
And we were not ordained his drudges. 


And | 


Between the ages of fifty and | 








PEGASUS AND THE- POST-HORSES. 
A Dialogue. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


Translated by Mary Howitt. 


BY 


Peop.e have written descriptions of journeys in many 
ways; yet, I think, never in dialogue. 

On the 24th of February, 1841, a travelling carriage 
with a deal of luggage drove out of Rome, through the 


| Porta San Giovanni, drawn by two common post-horses ; 
F : | to these was, however, harnessed a third, which ran before 
What is needed is merely to keep up the temperature | ¢ ey : : 


the others, a creature full of fire and mettle —it was Pega- 
sus himself; and there was nothing extraordinary in his 
having allowed himself to be thus harnessed, because 


| inside the carriage there sate two poets and also a singer 


of great intellect, full of satisfaction and youthful en- 
joyment, for he was just come out of a monastery, and 
was on his way to Naples to study thorough-bass. In 
Albano he had exchanged the dress of the monk for a 
regular handsomely cut suit of black, and he might have 
been taken for a poet. Besides these three, there was a 
lady, who was an enthusiast for poets and poetry, but 
could not sit with her back to the horses. It was, as any- 
body may see, a very respectable party for Pegasus to 
draw. They took the road to Naples: we will now 
listen to the dialogue. 


FIRST DAY'S JOURNEY. 


Pegasus.—The road to Albano runs along classic 
ground ; by the side of aqueducts, miles long, which are 
decorated like the vestibule of a castle, and by graves 
overgrown by brushwood. -A capuchin monk, with his 
begging-sack on his back, is the only person whom we 
have yet met. Now we are approaching the tomb of 
Ascanius. It towers upward with a gigantic colossus of 
masonry, overgrown with grass and bushes. Sing of all 
this, you poets inside there! sing of the Roman Cam- 
pagna ! 

Lhe Post-horses.—Take care, and pull your share, you 
fellow! What is the meaning of all those leaps?) Now 
we are going up hill. In Albano we shall stop two 
whole hours: they have good oats there, and a roomy 
stable. Ah! we have a long way to go before we can 
rest to-night. 

Pegasus.—Now we are in Albano, There is a hous> 
which we shall pass close by, in the street; it is low, 
only two stories high, and very small. The door opens 
at this moment, a man in a hunter's dress comes forth ; 
he has paie cheeks and intensely black eyes ; it is Don 
Miguel, the ex-king of Portugal. Anybody could 
make a poem about that. Listen, you two poets there 
in the carriage! But no, they don’t hear! One of them 
is making himself agreeable to the lady, and the other 
is busying his thoughts about a tragedy. 

The Post-horses.—Now we have been fed ; let us get 
ready to set out. It is a long stage up-hill and down. 
Don’t stop looking at that stone, it is the grave of the 
Horatii— but it is an old story. Now, go along! 

Pegasus.—W hat splendid trees ! What luxuriant ever- 
greens! The road lies deep between the rocks; the 
water comes splashing down, and high up above on the 
mountains, between the tops of the trees, stands the 
magnificent dome of the church, as if in heaven. The 
bells sound. There stands a cross by the road-side; 
handsome girls are walking along, they bend before the 
cross and repeat their prayers on their rosary. We are 
approaching Genzano. The two poets alight from the 
carriage; they are going to see the Nemi lake, which 
was once the crater of a volcano. Yes, that is a much 
older story even than the Horatii. Let us canter whilst 
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| the poets get into an enthusiasm! They can catch us 


in Velletri. Let us have a gallop. 

The Post-horsez.—What is come to the first horse? he 
is like a mad thing! He can neither stand nor go! 
And yet one would think he was old enough to have 
learned both. 

Pegasus.—Deep below us lie the green marshes over- 
grown with grass, and the rocky island of Circe in the 
sea. We are now in Cisterna, the little city where the 
Apostle Paul was met by his friends at Rome, when he 
was on his way to that city. Sing about it, you poets! 
The evening is beautiful; the stars twinkle. There is 
a girl lovely enough for sculpture, in the public-house at 
Cisterna; look at her, you poets! And sing about the 
fire-lily of the marshes ! 


SECOND DAY'S JOURNEY.’ 


The Post-horses.—Now do go alittle cautiously! not 
galloping in that way! There is a carriage driving 
before us, which we are not to pass on the road. Did 
not you yourself hear that there are German ladies in 
that carriage, who have no gentlemen with them, and 
they have, therefore, besought us that they may travel 
in company with us because they are afraid of banditti? 
It is not safe here! A year anda day ago we heard the 
balls hissing past us at this spot. 

Pegasus.—The rain falls in torrents! Everything 
around us stands in water. The huts of reeds seem as 
if they were about to swim away from the green inun- 
dated island. Let us tear away! The road is even. 


There lies a splendid monastery, but the monks are all 
gone; the fogs of the marshes have driven them; the 
walls and marble pillars of the monastery are covered 
with green mould; the grass grows between the stones 
of the pavement; the bats fly round about the cupola. 


We dash through the open cloister gates, right into the 
church, and there pull up! You should see how the 
lady we are drawing is horrified into a marble statue ! 
You should hear our chapel-master singing here! his 
voice is beautiful ; he sings hymns on account of his 
preservation, and the two poets will tell the whole 
world of their life-emperilled adventures in the Pontine 
Marshes. 

The Post-horses—Take care you don’t get a taste of 
the lash! Do keep the middle of the road! We shall 
soon be in Terracina, where we shall rest; and on the 
frontiers we shall rest ; and at the Custom-house we shall 
rest. That is the best thing in the whole journey. 

Pegasus.—The sunlight falls on the yellow-red cliffs ; 
the marshes lie behind us. Three tall palm trees stand 
close by the road; we arein Terracina. What is become 
of our company? One of them ascends the rocks between 
tall cactuses; on each side are gardens full of lemon and 
orange trees, every branch of which bends under the 
load of yellow, glittering fruit. He climbs the ruins of 
Theodoricksburg ; from there he looks over the marshes 
to the north, and his heart sings— 


My wife, 
My lovely, fragrant rose ! 
And thou, my child, my joy, my life, 
My all that makes earth dear to me, 
—Thou bud upon my rose! 


But the other poet sits down below by the sea: yes, out 
there by the sea upon a huge mass of rock. He wets 
his lips with salt water, and says with exultation, “Thou 
heaving, wind-lulled sea! Thou embracest, like me, 
the whole world; she is thy bride; she is thy nurse. 
Thou singest of her in the storm! In thy repose thou 
dreamest of heaven! Thou bright, transparent sea !” 
The Post-horses.—Of a truth those were capital oats 
we had in Terracina. It was a good road there also; 
and we stopped such a charming long time in Fondi. 
See! now again it goes up-hill. Of what good are the 





hills? First up and then down again! A fine pleasure || 
that is ! 

Pegasus.—The weeping willows tremble in the wind. | 
How like a snake the road winds along the hill-side, by | 
ruinous mounds and olive woods, all illumined by the | 
red evening sunlight. A picturesque little town lies 
below us, and the peasants, full of life, are thronging 
the road. There is poetry in these hills! Come hither, 
thou who canst sing of it ! Place thyself upon my back! 
My poets in the carriage there sit and are quite lazy. | 
We career onward in this still starlight night, past | 
cyclopean masses of brickwork, where ivy hangs like 
a garment over caves where lurks a bandit—onwards, 
past the confused mass of groves where Cicero fell by the 
dagger of an assassin. Between hedges of laurel and 
glittering lemon trees we approach his villa: to-night 
we shall dream in Mola di Gaeta. 

The Post-horses.—That has been a cursed bit of road ! 
How we will eat, how we will drink, if the oats are but 
good! We will hope they may have fresh water there, 
and that we may each find an empty stall ! 


THIRD DAY'S JOURNEY. 


Pegasus.—Beneath the foliage roof of the orange trees 
sat the beautiful lady, and one of the poets read aloud 
to her Italian poetry ; glorious, melodious poetry ! The 
chapel-master leaned against the tall lemon tree, and 
listened and looked at the same time between the tall 
cypresses out upon the sea, where the sunshine caught 
the white sails of the ships. The other poet ran about 
in the fields, gathered red anemones, wove garlands, 
plucked first one and then another glowing orange ; and 
they leaped, like golden apples, into the clear air. There 
was holiday in his heart ; there was song upon his lips! 
He felt, “ I am once more in Italy !” 

The horses stood in the stable, each with his head in 
the manger ; they also were well off. But where I stood, 
I, Pegasus, there was a door in the wall, and the door was 
open. I stretched out my head, and saw above the tops 
of the lemon trees and the dark cypresses, the white 
town upon the isthmus in the sea; and I neighed so, 
that I fancy the poets recognised my voice. 

The Post-horses.—N ow we are going on again to Sancta 
Agatha! There provender is excellent. Then again 
on to Capua, where there is the strong fortress and the 
bad water; but then the journey is soon at an end. 

Pegasus.—How blue the mountains are, though ! How 
blue the sea is, and the sky, also, has its beaming blue ; 
it is three shades of one colour! It is love expressed in 
three languages. See, how bright the stars are! See, 
how the city before us is spangled with lights! It is 
Naples, the beautiful city, the gay city, Naples ! Naples! 

And we were in Naples. 


ee ae 


A NEW HYPOTHESIS OF HUMAN DESTINY. 
BY WILLIAM BRIDGES. 


Ir is my desire to avoid, as far as possible, any p- 
pearance of dogmatism in the view I am about to submit 
relative to the grand design and object of universal 
human story. I present a Hyporuesis, reconciliatory of 
the grand difficulties of history and revelation. The 
great epochs in actual history coincide with the sym- | 
bolical epochs of apocalyptic history; and, duly | 
analyzed, nothing can be more strikingly or more 
poetically true than the prophetic arrangement of 
events in the “lofty tragedy” (to use Milton’s expres- 
sion) of the Apocalypse of St. John. 

The two great symbolic ideas of this apocalypse 
are those of the Trinrry and of the Saspata., Hypo- 
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thetically, there are in the scheme of necessity or 
Providence THREE grand periods: the period of the 
Fatuer, or natural religion—nature worship; extending 
over two-millenniums, from Adam, the first father 
of men, to Noah, the second father of men, and to the 
birth of Abraham, the father of Judaism. Second: 
the period of the Worp, or revealed religion, incarnated 
at last in the person of the Saviour; extending over 
the third and fourth millenniums, from Abraham, 
through Moses, David, and Elias, to the birth of Christ 
and Christianity. Third, the period of the Spirit; of 
reconciling reason and light; of the growth and de- 
velopment of the Christian spirit, through the stages 
of Popery, Chivalry, Feudalism, Protestantism, Con- 
troversy, and the Press; extending over the fifth and 
sixth millenniums, from the birth of Christ to the 
consummation of real Christianity and self-sacrificing 


| religion, which must, by the aid of the Press and the 
|| Word, succeed the present era of intellectual and moral 
|| chaos. Whether or not this period shall also have its 


incarnate representative, or ParacteTe, in the fulness 
of time, is a question too large to be entered upon at 
this stage of our investigation. So far, the doctrine of 
a historical Trinity of three double millenniums. 
Again, as regards the doctrine of a millennial Sab- 
bath. The historical Trinity embraces, as above, six 
days, or ages, of labour, and energy, and development, 
represented, or at least initiated, respectively by Apam, 
Noan, Asprawam, Extsan, Jesus, and Wiitam THE 
Conqueror; the sixth day is now near a close, and we 
are on the eve of the seventh, or Sabbath millennium. 
Without going into any preliminary detail ef the 
subsidiary types and symbols of the Apocalypse, I pro- 
ceed now to recapitulate the great leading events of 
the six millenniums, dovetailing therewith the various 
apocalyptic symbols, as by a combination of analytical 


| and synthetical deduction, they appear to me simply 


and naturally to adjust themselves in the grand plan 
of providential history. 

[For the convenience of the reader, the names of the 
prophetic symbols are printed in small capitals ; but to 
avoid, in the meantime, complexity ‘and cumbrous 
reference, the curious student is left to trace for himself 
the various types in St. John’s arrangement.] 


I 


In the age of the Lion, or of youthful 
strength, courage, and energy, there is 
opened the First Szat of the book of human 
destiny, and the Wuirz Horse with the 
Worp of Truth goeth forth, conquering and 
to conquer. Adam is tempted and falls ; 
the two great families of Cain and Seth 
divide the early world; and during the 
sounding of the First Trumpet, or mid- 
third of the millennium, the first religious 
formalities are established, and temples are 
erected for the worship of the God and 
Father of nature. Ambition and dissension 
succeed the ages of truth and simplicity, the 
First Vrat of wrath is poured out, and evils, 
of which we have no specific account, begin 
to overwhelm the children of humanity.— 
Rev. vi. 1,2; viii, 6,7; xv. 1,5, 8 ; xvi.1, 2. 


Anno 
Mundi 
1-333 


333 666 


666-1000 


IL, 


1001-1383 The age of the Sreer, or of agricultural 
progress and colonization, succceds the age 
of the Lion; and the Srconp Srat is opened 
in the days of Noah and of his sons, destined 
to people the remotest regions, and to found 
the great early monarchies of Asiaand Africa. 

1333-1666 The Srcony Trumpet is sounded; with 
population proceeds the spirit of aggrandize- 
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ment and selfish competition ; and destruc- 
tion and blood are borne along upon the 
Rep Horse of war. Our remote progenitors 
are overwhelmed by the destroying, yct 
creative, energy. A new race obtains a new 
field, and a new opportunity. Again am- 
bition abuses God, and overleaps its own 
legitimate objects. The Srconp Viat is 
poured out; and the curse of a various lan- 
guage is laid upon the dispersed and scat- 
tered nations.—Rev. vi. 3, 4; viii. 8, 9; 
xvi. 3. 
Ill. 


In the beginning of the third millennium, 
or second of the three great periods, the Tarp 
Sat is opened, and while Famine upon the 
Brack Horse appears upon the earth, the 
promise of the Word is made to the Father 
of the selected nation: the promise of a 
period of rest and of happiness by the 
agency of his remote posterity. A new 
typical religion is developed during the 
sounding of the Tn1rp Trumpet ; and Moses, 
the Srar which was seen to fall upon the 
earth, enunciates a new, and profound, and 
practical religious philosophy in this the age 
of the -Man, or of gradual enlightenment, 
and of the ripening of moral power and 
human intellect. Almost contemporaneously 
with this intellectual conquest of Moses, are 
exhibited the great physical triumphs of Se- 
sostris ; Job's conquest of self, and that hero’s 
practical typification of the great future self- 
sacrifice, ‘The ''nirp Vrat is poured out in 
the times of the oppression of [srae], and of 
the contests of the classical heroes, after- 
wards sung by Homer and Virgil; and the 
millennium concludes with the foundation 
by David of the renowned temple of Jeru- 
salem.—Rev. vi. 5,6; viii. 10,11; xvi. 4, 7. 


IV. 


The Fourtn Seat is opened, and the new 
age is that of the Eaate, or of a new, and 
soaring, and ambitious philosophy; of poetry 
and prophecy; the age, too, of a grand 
transition, when Datu goes forth upon the 
Patz Hors, and the death of formalism is 
proclaimed in the advent of Christianity. 
The Fourth Trumpet is sounded during 
the announcement by the philosophers of 
Greece, and China, and Egypt, of great 
doctrines, facilitating the reception of astill 
sterner morality. Alexander and Cesar 
pass like meteors, and in the Augustan 
period of power and luxury and refinement, 
that “one greater man” is announced. The 
Fourta Vrat has now been poured out upon 
the scene of human fate and transition.— 
Rev. vi. 7,8; viii. 12, 18; xvi. 8,9. 


Vv. 


The Firrn Sra is opened. The Son or 
Man appears as it were in the midst of tuk 
Seven Canpiesticks; viz. at the end of four 
millenniums, three being still to come. 
Jerusalem rejects Him, and soon is herself 
rejected and cast down, and the instruments 
of the Divine immolation are scattered over 
the face of the earth. The Firtn Tremerr 
sounds, and Apotityon Ann His Locusts, with 
fire and sword, proceed from Mecca, and 
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666-1000 


1001-1333 


establish an Epicurean Christianity, not 
altogether unprolific of social good. Chris- 
tianity, meanwhile, during the sounding of 
the Firrs Trumpet, the midthird of the 
first Christian millennium, from the year 333 
to the mystical 666, becomes a great engine 
of state in the hands of the emperors and 
the popes ; and the First or tne Two Beasts 
is invested with the power of an unprece- 
dented religious tyranny. The Dragon, or 
abuse of nature worship, has been wounded, 
and his power is transferred to the first 
beast, or first representative of the letter of 
Christianity. From this great epoch of 666, 
during which THe ABomInaTION oF Desoa- 
TIon was established in Christendom,—the 
abomination of hypocrisy, and priestly state- 
craft,—are to be counted those prophetic 
numbers of Daniel, as well as of John. 
Thus, “ Blessed is he that waiteth, and 
cometh to the end” of the greatest of these 
(Daniel xii. 11, 12), the 1335years; namely, 
to the year 6001, the first year of the seventh 
thousand, or millennium of the Sabbath. 
The Firrn Vrat is poured out upon the seat 
of the first beast, and Rome, in the height of 
her pride, is preparing her own downfall; 
and the kingdoms of Europe, which shall 
succeed her in power and domination, are 
rapidly advancing to maturity.—Rev. vi. 
9,11; ix. I—12; xii.; xiii. 1—10, 18; xvi. 
10, 11. 
vi. 


The SixtH Seat is opened. Feudalism 
and chivalry, the military types of moral 
duty, obligation, honour, and mutual de- 

ndence, are nominally predominant. The 

‘our ANGELS prepare to sound, and Wycliffe 
and his poet coadjutors in England and 
Italy, smooth the way to the great Lutheran 


1333-1666 Reformation. The Sixtu Trumpet sounds; 


Mammon and the Inquisition preside over 
Christianity. But the Four Angeis are 
now heard—the Reformers of the Church 
proclaim the downfail of mock Christianity. 
The Press—the second Saviour—utters its 
many voices; the Ancet which appears with 
ONE FOOT ON THE SEA AND ONE FOOT ON 
THE EARTH. The First Breast is wounded ; 
but alas! its conqueror and successor is 
gradually, by the force of Mammon power, 
transformed into the likeness of a Srconp 
Beast, with the voice of a dragon, though 
with the form of a lamb, worshipping the 
image of the first beast, whom it has 
wounded and condemned. For the Pro- 
testant Church must now protest against 
herself, lest a worse thing befal her. We 
live in the days of the pouring out of the 


1666-2000 SixtH V1at—the period of a moral, intel- 


lectual, and religious transition, even more 
stupendous and momentous than that which 
preceded the establishment of Christianity. 
Faith and reason are now at war, and the 
hour cometh when they must be reconciled. 
Taree AncELs fight against Tourer ANGELS: 
against Ignorance; against Self-idolatry ; 
against a pseudo-Protestantism. The Two 
Wirnessgs, of nature and of revelation, 
attest a plan and a destiny; a second un- 
fathomable change is about to be made 
manifest. Genius—the mind of Bacon, and 
Shakspere, and Byron, and Voltaire, and 
Goethe—has moulded the upper surface of 





society ; the influence of modern conquerors 
and innovators—of Cromwell,and Mirabeau, 
and’ Napoleon—is not unfelt; the fall of 
the Stuarts and of the Bourbons is a deeply- 
impressed warning: the spirit of co-opera- 
tion for good and for evil is becoming fear- 
fully paramount; the deadly economy of 
Malthus and of the scribes is fast seeking to 
hide itself, ashamed of the light ; society is 
being shaken to its very foundation, and 
even kings and ministers shall awake when 
the voice is heard in the moral wilderness 
once more proclaiming—“ Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord !”—Rev. vi. 12,-17; vii.; 
ix. 13—21; xvii.; xiii. 11—17; x. 1—11; 
xvi. 12,16; ii 1—15; xiv.; xvii. 16, 18; 
xiv. 14, 20; xviii.; xix. ; xx. 1—3. 


gee 
KING GIN. 


BY EDWARD YOUL. 


I. 


A patacr, and a king within ;—' 
Hail, potent monarch! Hail, King Gin! 


Open stands his palace door ; 
Ready access have the poor; 4 

He is praised, through all the town, 
By torn coat, and ragged gown ; 
Weazen face, and shrivelled limb, 
Each can hob and nob with him ; 
He extends a cordial hand 

To the meanest in the land. 


Sad heart in sinking bosom,— 
Beauty blighted in thy blossom,— 
Poverty, with thy gaunt stride, 
And Theft running by thy side,— 
Tgnorance, untaught by any,— 
Hunger, with thy only penny, — 
Come, in any garments suited,— 


Come, though you should come barefooted,— 


Come in squalor,—come in sin,— 
Doors are open ;—enter in. 


Come from the heat ; come from the cold ; 


Young men, come; and come, the old ; 
Bring your wives, in all their charms; 
Bring the babe that’s held in arms; 
Bring your sisters; bring your brothers ; 
Bring your fathers; bring your mothers ; 
Bring your daughter in her beauty ; 
Bring the son you've reared to duty ; 


Bring your friend; and bring your neighbour; 


Bring the workman from his labour ; 
Bring the stranger from the street ; 
Bring the very next you meet. 


II. 


A palace, and a crowd within :— 
Wilt hob and nob with this King Gin? 


Soh—you see He is a King— 

For he does the royal thing :— 

He maintains his regal station, 

By the process of taxation. 

Who this palace enters in, 

May learn this lesson from King Gin :— 
Kings are not ashamed to tax 

Shoeless feet and shirtless backs. 
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There, the artisan in tatters 

Stands beside his well-dressed betters,— 
But he wore, in former years, 

Coat and hat as good as theirs ; 

Ere three summers, they will be 
Habited as ill as he— 

Sunk as deep in misery. 

Yonder is a desperate woman,— 
Hardly can you call her human ; 

Once she was a maiden fair, 

And she had rich golden hair ; 

Once her mother rocked her sweetly ;— 
Now, she’s lost, ay, lost completely. 


The Magdalen asks for the poisonous drop, 

Madly pledging her only hope ; 

She had yet a stake—but the taste of gin 
Deepens disgrace, and strengthens sin; 

The brand on her brow will be deepened to-morrow ; 
She will know less shame, and will feel less sorrow ; 
She will fall—Oh, God, how deep ! 

Ere they thrust her aside to her harlot sleep. 
Frenzy, with the staring hair, 

Stands at the elbow of Despair, 

And a step behind is Care. 


Boys approach, and girls and children— 
O, their presence is bewildering — 

Boys, that should be taught on stools, 
And the girls in daily schools, 
Dragging the streets and lanes together 
In the dry and sloppy weather, 

Pausing not, but plunging in, 

Like grown drunkards, to drink gin. 


Ah, she is not ten years old, 
But her face is very bold ; 
She was born a drunkard’s daughter, 
And a father’s hands have brought her 
To this haunt of Death and Sin ;— 
And she leads her infant brother ; 
And she curses like her mother; 
And she takes her glass of gin; 
God! she bids the infant sip ; 
And the babe smiles with wet lip. 


A palace, and a King within ! 

On his throne behold King Gin! 
Open stands his palace door ;— 
Ready access have the poor ;— 
But—alas, together dwell 

With him, Sin, and Death, and Hell. 


Literary Notices. 


H Sixty Years Hence. A Novel. By the Author of the 


“ White Slave.” 3 vols. London: T. C, Newby. 

|| Tuere are men, and wise men too, who fancy that they 
|| can discover, in the present state of things, unmistake- 
| able signs of an onward and upward progression ; who 
| think that science, knowledge. and religion, are all 
|| Working together, with the great chain of events, to 
| produce an ultimate amount of general happiness and 
| Well being, of which, as yet, we only vaguely dream. 
| Whether we may expect that any full accomplishment 
| of their hopes will be reached in sixty years, is hard to 
| Say; at all events it may reasonably be expected that, 
| in sixty years, the world will have advanced in better 


| 
| knowledge aud endeavour, at least in the same ratio it 
has done within that time past. 

Steam, gas, and eleciricity, have done something for 
us within the last ten years, to say nothing of the 
growing intelligence of the people, which is one of the 
most encouraging signs of the times. In half a cen- 
tury, prospectively, what may not steam and electricity, 
to say nothing of yet other mighty and undiscovered 
agents, effect ; whilst the power of the people—a power 
based. on true knowledge, on an improved state of 
morals, on temperance, sanatory reform, and a living 
conviction of the true greatness and worth of humanity, 
even in the meanest of its children—-will give to the 
coming half century such a moral impetus and stability 
as no former time” can furnish any example of. 

There is in these volumes a great deal of power, but 
with all this there certainly never was a more unsatis- 
factory work written. The plot is uncertain and con- 
fused ; the characters, many of them strongly marked, 
are full of activity, without achieving anything to the 
reader's satisfaction. The few characters which have 
a higher tone and promise about them, seem imperfect 
conceptions, and leave the reader in utter disappoint- 
ment. Every coming page fills him with the belief of 
some great purpose about to be revealed, but it never 
comes. At the same time, however, that he is startled, 
surprised, and often displeased, there is a strange fasci- 
nation about the work, which leads him on; he cannot 
lay it down; he thinks that a writer with so much 
natural power, and who has brought together such an 
array of agents and machinery, will assuredly repay 
him at last. But no! the breathless reader, in the 
énd, is obliged to be satisfied with this reflection, that 
if the book be a true prophet ot the future, then, that 
bad as things are now, they are heavenly in comparison 
with what they will be sixty years hence, in the un- 
happy days of our great grandchildren; that tyran- 
nical and cruel as hereditary power may be now, it is 
nothing to the fierce iron rule of the golden king of 
those days, the echoing sound of whose approaching 
footsteps is now within our ears; that strange as was 
the story of Mr. Cross and his insect creation, it is 
nothing to what galvanism will do sixty years hence. 
The Egyptian plague of flies, frogs, and other vermin, 
will be mere jests, in comparison with the achieve- 
ments of one malicious old man, who will then pour out 
his phial of cruelly-contagious and ever-multiplying 
atomic life into the water—and thenceforward all 
waters shall contain the certain, ineradicable seed of 
cureless disease. 

The history of all this is fantastically horrible; it 
haunts the mind like a nightmare; from the waters 
the earth becomes plagued with murrain, of which we 
have a faint idea in the present potato blight; grass 
and corn are infected, and from these it is conveyed to 
the beast of the field; lastly from him to man: and 
the work ends by the coarse, vulgar, money-king of the 
world dying raging mad, the omnipotent murrain having 
attacked his brain; and this, the reader is left to be- 
lieve, is the beginning of the end of the world, he 
being but the first victim of a universal death. 

Of the political portion of the book, which is extremely 
clever, we say nothing, because that certainly is less 
original than the author's anticipated discoveries in 
science ; whether they be the infusion of the vital fluid 
from the finger ends, or the wholesale destruction of || 
armies by the concentrated current of the electric fluid | 
drawn from the clouds by the hand of one man, or the 
propagation of this loathsome murrain which is to 
destroy the world, and in describing which, as we said 
befcre, the author shows a master’s hand. We have not 
space for extract, but we refer the reader to the last 
chapter of the second volume, after which he will not 
readily dislodge “ the insect” from his imagination. 

So much for the fate of the world, according to this 
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author, sixty years hence. The moral of this strange 
book is, that the mammon-worship of the present day 
may bring England, nay, even the whole world, to utter 
rain. And so it might, perhaps, were it not that, with 
this mammon-worship, we have, in the great heart of 
the nation, a conservative, healthy current of moral life, 
which will circulate from the lesser to the greater 
streams till it permeates the whole of existence, like the 
atomic poison of which the author speaks ; but of this 
higher-and divine influence he makes no mention, and 
this itis which will be our safeguard and our salvation. 


The Labourer. A Monthly Magazine, of Politics, 
Literature, and Poetry. Kdited by Fzaraus O'Con- 
nor, Esq., and Ervest Jonzs, Esq., Barristers-at-law. 
London: Northern Star Office, etc.; Manchester: 
Abel Heywood. Nos. I. and II. 


Ir is surely a sign, and an auspicious sign, of the times, 
that that portion of the Chartist body termed the phy- 
sical force Chartists, have issued a monthly magazine, 
not under the title of the Fighter, but of the Labourer. 
The employment which they now give to their physical 
force is such as must mect with the approbation of all 
good men. It is in labour, in co-operation, and in the 
purchase of land. In an account of the movements of 
the National Association of United Trades, Mr. Robson 
laid down principles of popular action which might be 
adopted by any co-operative society; namely: Ist. The 
necessity of union; 2d. Union gives to sectional 
mavements the necessary strength; 3d. The inefficacy 
of useless strikes as a means of mecting the appliances 
at the disposal of the master class; 4th. The necessity 
of the people taking their own affairs into their own 
hands; 5th. The profit made by masters in consequence 
of the non-existence of co-operative action; 6th. The 
striking difference between the old system, that sets men 
on strikes, and the new, which sets them on work ; 7th. 
Self-employment the only means of procuring a fair 
day's wage for a fair day's work ; 8th. The value of 
exposing the state of their funds; 9th. The necessity 
of employing those hands not required in the artificial 
labour marxet in the cultivation of the land for them- 
selves ; 10th. Reciprocity. 

Now, these are all sound doctrines, in-true keeping 
with the spirit of the times ; and show that we are every 
day growing more alike in opinion, spite of our names 
and badges of party. 

The Magazine details the progress of the Land Asso- 
ciation of the body; traces the history of the Insur- 
rections of the People. Mr. Ernest Jones, whose poetic 
powers have drawn high commendation from high 
quarters of very opposite opinions, has a powerful 
ballad, opening the second number, called The Factory 
Town, and descriptive of the evils of the factory system. 
There are also tales of great merit, and particularly one, 
called The Romance of a People, the scene of which is 
Poland, and which seems intended to embody the 
miseries and wrongs of that violated country. The 
Magazine, altogether, does great credit to its conductors; 
and, as an organ of the co-operative principle, and of 
the enlightenment of the people, we wish it every 
success. 


Plea to Power and Parliament for the Working 
Classes. By R. A. Staney, Esq., late M.P. for 
Shrewsbury. London: Longman & Co. 


A very useful little compendium of the condition of 
the people, and of what is in progress, and also what 
ought to be in progress, for amending it. It embraces 
the topics of the Factories and Mines; Education, and 
Health of Towns ; societies for insurance against illness, 
and want of work; injustice of combination laws; 
means of popular exercise and recreation—parks, and 





public-walks, etc.; policy of establishing a board of 


commission for watching over the welfare of the people 
—that Government should not attempt to check, 
encourage, or regulate population, but should afford 
protection, and real education to the working classes, 
and they will regulate themselves. There is much 
wisdom here in a little compass. 

Opium in China. By R. Montaomery Martin. 
Tis is extracted from Mr. Martin’s work, “ China, 
Political, Commercial, and Social.” 
here to wish that it may be widely read. It opens 
up that fearful system of guilt which we are pursuing in 


China, of guilt against God and man, and at the same | 
time, of most stupid impolicy, dosing the poor Chinese | 


with opium, instead of clothing them—four hundred 


millions! —with ourmanufactures. We shall, ere long, go | 
at length into this matter, and make free use of this | 


valuable pamphlet. 


Three Lectures on the Moral Elevation of the People. 
London: Brittain, Paternoster |; 


By Tuomas Becas. 
Row. 
Wuew we see what a flood of moral and intellectual 
intelligence is being now daily poured upon the public 
mind, we feel that there ought to be striking and happy 
effects from it. In this pamphlet there is of itself a 


mass of sound information on the condition of the | 
people, which could not have been brought together | 
except by much reading, and more actual mingling with | 
The perusal has made us rejoice that | 
such men as Mr. Beggs find their proper places in the | 
social economy, and are thus able to do God’s work on | 
the earth while it is day with them. Mr. Beggs, as | 
the secretary of the Temperance Society, occupies a post | 
for which he is evidently most thoroughly fitted and | 
We have read these lectures with a peculiar | 
Their morality is so sound, their feeling is | 
so genuine, and their eloquence—the eloquence of a sad | 
knowledge and a generous zeal—is so pure and pene- | 
trating. Our space allows us to do little more than to | 
recommend them to the public, which we do most | 


the multitude. 


designed. 
‘pleasure. 


cordially; yet we must not omit to indicate the great 


variety of matters with which they deal: temperance; | 
causes of pauperization, of physical deterioration ; | 
education of and for the people ; health of towns, with | 
the statistics of crime and population in them; our | 


moral responsibilities towards the people, etc. 

We admire the honest boldness with which Mr. Beggs 
probes the wounds of our social system, and takes to 
task our pseudo-philanthropy. The following passage 
presents a fearful picture, and calls sternly upon our 
sense of duty :— 


“ Tt strikes me dumb,” says Thomas Carlyle, “ to look over 
the long series of faces that any full church, court-house, or 
tavern meeting, or miscellany of men will show them, Some 
score or two years ago all these were little red pulpy infants, 
capable of being kneaded into any social form you chose—yet 
you now see them fixed and hardened into artizans, artists, 
clergy, gentry, learned sergeants, and unlearned dandies, and can 
andshall be nothing else henceforth.” This is not a new, but a 
striking thought, enunciated by a mind deeply versed in the 
philosophy of society. Not only do we see a new generation 
springing up from the plastic hand of nature, ready to receive 
any impression that circumstances or education may stamp upon 
it, but we find it transmitting still worse deterioration to that 
which has to succeed it—stamping physical as well as moral 
degradation upon posterity in a downward ratio. Over vast 


tracts of country we scarcely find a trace of the “ human face | 
divine ;” so worn in countenance, form, feature, expression, that | 
we might doubt whether they were of the same species with the | 
well organised and noble of the race. The lofty lineaments of 4 | 
better nature gradually fade away, until nothing is left but the 

attributes of the idiot or the fiend. Still there is the alarming 
con | 
templated without a shudder, that they possess the awful power | 


thought, the overwhelming horror of which can never 








We only notice it | 
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| to perpetuate a race, equally stunted as themselves. 
| midst of wretchedness, and guilt, and want, and disease, this 
| fearful power of reproduction remains to them, and scourges 
| society for its injury and neglect. The spark of humanity is 








| Inost fatal kind; it forbids any strengt 
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almost extinct. They become a pauper-creating class. Our 


| secre: f forbids them to die; we provide for them the 


ospital and the r-house—devise means by which their 
houseless and homeless lot may be rendered tolerable ; and thus 
new swarms of outcasts, new hordes of savages, throng our 
highways and threaten our safety ; vice becomes more and more 


| loathsome—deformity more fantastic, and fiends might mock 
| at this frightful accompaniment to our boasted civilization. 
| Thousands dying that one may riot, and hosts of men grovelling 
| in sordid huts that one may squander wealth away in a palace. 


One of the principal causes of this fearful immorality will be 


| found in the total want of physical comforts, the exposure to 
| cold, hunger, and nakedness, amongst our labouring population, 


and the incessant competition with each other for the privilege 
to toil, and by that means earn the scantiest subsistence. This 
state of wretchedness is produced in the first instance by the 


| retention of laws which contravene the laws of God, restrict 
|| the markets open to our industry by prohibitory duties and 


imposts, and augment the price of food by making it scarce. 
Again, he treats the monstrous over labour in factories 

and shops with the feeling of a man and a poet :— 

i LRA pamphlet published by Dr. Grindrod, the author of 


us,” {here is an amount of fact perfectly appalling :— 


| Children almost leaving the mother’s breast to labour ; and be- 
| ginning at an early age their struggles for existence. And this in 
Christian England, who vaunts loudly her pre-eminence, and of 


being foremost in civilization. This fearful immolation still goes 
on. Then again, our attention has been called to the late hours 
that our youth have to remain in ‘shops, warchouses, and other 
establishments. This is the same thing in another form, and 
can only be subdued by the energy, boldness, and persevérance, 
of the thoughtful part of the community—men with heads to 
think, and hearts to feel and act. One half hour’s thought on 
the subject, must convince any reasonable mind that the system 
is pernicious in a moral point of view. ‘Training up a race of 
men, with blunted sensibilities, and stunted perceptions; con- 
fined for long hours in shops, where there is the most impure 
air, with little or no exercise ; their very occupations wearisome 
—and not only so, but highly prejudicial to the proper cultiva- 
tion of the higher sentiments. It is a system of slavery of the 
of feeling—any de- 
velopment of masculine sentiment—and, in point of selection, 
is less enviable than the occupation of the man who breaks 
stones. Give me but a crust; let me have the opportunity of 
softening it in the brook, that dances amongst the flowers; let 
me feel around me the bracing air, and see above me the open 
sky ; then, conscious that the crust is earned by hard but honest 
industry, I can rejoice to feel myself a man, with free thouglits, 
and unrestricted mind. Let me be this; let me travel on in 
Tags and poverty, instead of being the cringing and foppish 
youth who is learning a trade, a slave to every capricious customer 
and thoughtless idler who makes shopping a business, and seems 
to have studied every mode of annoyance. And yet this is the 
way in which many, nay, great part of our youth, are rising up: 
the mind never aloe it to higher objects than the frivolities 
of dress, or the rounds of dissipation. The body as well as 
mind enervated, you see them thronging our public thorough- 
fares, indebted for their appearance to the arts of the man 
nilliner: quite familiar with the slang of the tavern, and re- 
gular attendants at free-and-easies ; puffing their cigars, and 
mimicking all the follies of men of fashion. These things are 
going on around us: and to expect from such a hot bed of 
folly, ignorance, and imbecility, any other result than a race of 
men, depraved in taste, vitiated in heart, and feeble in under- 
standing, and, consequently, practising all the “ little tricks of 
little men,” is to expect, that the harvest can be gathered when 
the seed-time has been neglected. 


He points out the remedy in shorter hours of labour, 
and in the provision of healthy recreations, and the 
opening of lecture-halls and reading-rooms. Mr. Beggs 
is quite awake also to the necessity and ameliorating 
Powers of co-operation. 

The principles of co-operation, when more properly understood, 
will enable the working classes to do much of which at present 
they have no clear conception. If they want a Library, what 
1s to prevent 500 men uniting together for the purpose, each 








man bringing a book ;—there are 500 volumes as a stock, and 
each man has the opportunity of reading 499 for the one con- 
tributed. This hint will suflice to suggest a thousand ways in 
which co-operation would secure very desirable ends. Much is 
in the power of temperance societies with regard to this agency ; 
libraries, reading-rooms, class-rooms, schools, and concerts, are 
all means of creating counter attractions to the public-house ; 
and would not only do that, but would supersede the coffee-shops, 
which have become-in scarcely an inferior degree as bad as the 
jerry shop: drinking coffee, smoking, clubbing for suppers, 
gaming, loose conversation, Xc., are the disgraces of the hofe/s, 
and inflict severe injury on the temperance societies. These 
bodies have hitherto had a very contracted view of their own 
sphere of labour; they must take up more comprehensive 
ground. 


Mr. Beggs concludes his Lectures with a piece of true 
eloquence—that of the heart. We have laboured like 
Mr. Beggs ; we have suffered like him calumny ; we have 
occasionally seen that obliquity of human nature which 
has led us almost to despair and to desist ;—but better 
hopes have again prevailed, and we have gonc on,“ sadder 
but wiser,” in that path of popular exertion, where, if 
we are often destined to find least where we hoped most, 
we also find most where we hoped least. We acknow- 
ledge to him a debt in a gloomy hour, for the noble 
expression of the true faith in humanity which glows 
through this passage :— 

Do we expect any alteration in the civil or political policy of 
our country P—we must have an educated people. Governments 
are the result, and not the cause, of the moral sentiments which 
may prevail. The intelligence of the people will be the great 
agent in political changes. That will achieve more than all the 
party struggles for power that take place in our times, With- 
out a people thoroughly free—free from the thraldom of vice 
and prejudice—free institutions can neither exist, nor confer 
happiness upon the governed. Look at America—her institu- 
tions are in advance of the popular intelligence; and there we 
have to deplore the sad effect of ignorance and selfishness, 
Amongst a people where we have the first great experiment of 
free government, we have to deplore the existence of slavery, 
sitting grinning in horrible mockery in the midst of her repub- 
lican institutions. America will no doubt retrieve her faded 
honour yet, and form a bright page for European statesmen to 
peruse. This assurance is founded upon the growing intelligence 
of her best citizens ; the spirit of inquiry which is active there ; 
and the restless and quenchless desire for freedom which animates 
all hearts on the other side of the Atlantic. Educate the people 
of England, and we shall be able to stamp upon them a character 
as an as any in the world. But above all, Ict us look 
to the young. It is to young England-we must look for the 
spirits that are to raise up the character of our country, and 
make her truly a leader among the nations of the earth. It is 
they who have to engage in the struggle for liberty, and know- 
ledge, and fame; and combat, in the confidence of high hope, 
the last remains of feudal power. Make the na an intelli- 
gent, an educated, a saber race, and they must have free institu- 
tions. It is impossible for despotism to sway its sceptre over 
men with hearts throbbing with holy desires, whose arms are 
nerved to maintain the truth, and plant its standard where waves 
and winds may dash over it in vain. I wish I could inspire every 
heart with the desire to raise himself. As I look upon the 
meagre and wan children of toil around me, thronging our public 
thoroughfares, and listlessly lounging about, I feel a renewed 
desire to labour in this cause. I know what an early love of 
knowledge can do. I have felt it. The thirst is within me 
unsubdued and unslaked. To this early desire I ascribe all that 
is now valuable to me. I would not barter the knowledge I 

ssess,—endeared to me as it is by the recollection that it has 
co acquired by many sacrifices of ucedful rest, by some self- 
denial,and at the expense of many privations,—I would not barter 
it for all that wealth or title could bestow. I would not allude 
to this but as an encouragement to others. There are thousands 
now languishing, with high capabilities, who may perhaps pass 
through life, with the spark within never fanned into a flame. 

Perseverance—faith—hope—charity, are the watchwords. I 
have never felt a greater faith in the ultimate triumph of man’s 
spiritual nature over his mere animal instincts than I do now. 
Ihave had my discouragements and despondencies, but I have 
always felt revived when I have reflected upon the capabilities 
of man. Inever lost faith in humanity, In the midst of vexation, 
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annoyance, and disappointment, that faith has survived; and 
whatever value may be attached to my labours, is attribu- 
table to that undying faith in the power of good. Since I first 
felt it my duty to join the total abstinence society, I have not 
been an idle or cold-hearted supporter. I have been called upon 
to occupy a more prominent position than I ever intended. I 
have not escaped calumny. It was not to be expected I should. 
I have often had my motives impugned; and in that I shared 
the common lot of men who labour for the public good. I knew 
this at the outset. I had too much experience of the world 
ever to expect that I should be exempt from the fate of better 
men than myself. These things never affected me for one 
moment, nor have they ever extorted from me one quailing word 
Until they can rob me of the settled conviction that has cheered 
me through many labours and difficulties—that a man’s happi- 
ness arises from that which is within him, and not that which 
surrounds him; until they can take from me the satisfaction 
that awaits honest endeavour; they can never affect me. One 
thing I wish to say im conclusion :—that our labours ought to 
be in proportion to the difficulties we have to surmount. Work- 
ing on in the field of human progress, our reward will be in the 
consciousness that our duty is done, and the hope that it is not 
done in vain, 


aie 


VENTRILOQUISM AND MR. LOVE. 


“ Ler us go andsee Mr. Love’s Polyphonic entertain- 
ment,” said one of the good genii.of the fireside. It was 
some years since we had seen any exhibitions of this 
kind, and we began to talk about them. Charles 
Matthews we had seen, and Miss Kelly, whom we liked 
greatly, principally because she excelled so much in 
one or two pathetic characters, which are unusual in 
such entertainments. We talked of a wonderful ven- 


triloquist we had heard in Germany, whose little one- 


act piece, although very foolish, was very wonderful. 
We had forgotten his name, but he was a master of his 
art. The entertainment was in Heidelberg, in a large 
upper room of a Gast-haus, or inn, called the Prinz 
Max, near the Neckar. The little performance was 
this: the room in which we were had windows looking 
over the Neckar; the night was dark and stormy, and 
the river swollen with flood. <A distant and very faint 
cry was heard on the other side of the river, and the 
performer ran to the window, which he opened, and 
then we plainly heard a man’s voice, as if in great 
distress, calling for a boat across the river. “A boat ! 
a boat ! for the love of heaven put out a boat!” The 
next moment people were heard coming together in the 
street under the window, and hallooing across ; and the 
stranger replied, by praying them to fetch him over. 


There was a deal of talking below the window; one | 


boatman was drunk, another was gone to the town for 
the doctor, and after a deal of parleying and consulta- 
tion, the voice across the river filling up every interval 
with demands for speed, a woman and a boy set out. 
We heard or seemed to hear the boat put off, and the 
receding sound of the oars, and then the woman in 
the boat hailing the stranger on the other side. It was 
the most wonderful and complete illusion, but it was 
not yet ended. The boai again returned to our side of 
the river, and now a conversation was heard between 
the stranger who had been conveyed over, and the 
people on the shore. He eagerly inquired his way to 
the Prinz Max, and was directed to this very place; we 
heard him come talking up the shore till he seemed to 
be under the window where the performer stood, and 
here a conversation began between them. The stranger 
said that it was of the utmost importance that he gained 
admittance into the inn; he had been sent for, he said, 
by the host himself on urgent business, on business of 
life and death ; he had travelled that day, he said, all 
the way from Sieben Miihlen Thal in the Odenwald, and 
now the door of the Prinz Max was locked and the land- 
lord gone to bed: what was to become of him? Yes, 





‘indeed, here was a difficulty; but it was not without its 


remedy ; the workpeople on the other side of the street 
had left a ladder, he must bring that, rear it against the 
window and so come in. The stranger was vociferously 
grateful on the other side the street, from whence, after 
a deal of trouble, he brought the ladder. We heard it 
struck against the outside of the wall, and, after a deal 
of trouble in its arrangement, we heard the man ascend 
it, talking all the time. ‘I'he voice came higher and 


higher, till at length it was just below the window; and | 


now a parley began as to how he was to get in; he had 
a bag with him in which was valuable property ; he 
feared to trust the bag out of his hands, and yet, unless 
he did so, he could not get in. The bag and its con- 


tents led to strange surmises ; what could the man be? | 


was he a robber or a murderer ? for the bag was bloody— 


or was he an exiled noble fiying in disguise with his | 
valuables? What could he be? At last it came out; he | 
was Johann Lumpengesindel, the Rattenfinger, or rat- | 


catcher, and was come here by order of the handlord, to 


clear the house of rats; he was to have been here by | 


dusk, but he had stopped drinking at Handschuesheim, 


and was belated ; he feared that rival ratcatcher would | 


get the job, and that made him so impatient. This 
being explained, the performer was very much provoked 


to have had all this trouble about a ratecatcher ; and the | 


end of it was, that the poor man was toppled down 
from the ladder into the street below, where he was 


heard deploring his hard fate and his bruises, amid the , 


laughter of the people. 

This was the most wonderful piece of ventriloquism 
we had ever heard, and we wondered whether Mr. Love 
could equalit. Mr. Love’s introductory chapter (if so 
it may be called) on ventriloquism is very interesting ; 
and yet he by no means explains in what or how this 
singular talent consists; it isa very rare talent, though 
not one of the most elevated, and yet it is sometimes the 
attendant of real genius. Charles Pemberton, one of 
the most gifted of men, and one of the noblest of human 


beings, possessed this gift in no mean degree, as all who | 


knew him will remember. Jedediah Buxton, also, the 


famous self-taught arithmetician, had the same talent; | 
and it is related that, going up to London from his | 
native county of Derby, and travelling by stage wagon, 


he almost frightened the poor driver out of his wits, by 
personating the crying of an infant, somewhere about 
the wagon and its lading. There seems, indeed, to be 
a great tendency to jokes, and to the playing of tricks, 
in those possessed of this wonderful faculty ; and, if all he 
true that is told of Mr. Love’s own youthful pranks, he 
must have enjoyed a deal of what is called fun among 
boys, and mischief by grown people. 

Mr. Love's performance is not a whit behind that of 
any of his most celebrated predecessors,—his assumption 
of character, and his rapid change from one to another, 


seems almost miraculous; he detects the comic inevery | 


thing, and all his characters are marked by that strong 


individuality which makes them never weary. Nothing | 


pleased us more, however, than his piece of pure ventri- 
loquial acting, in which he dispels the singing-spirit of 


the roof; it is inimitable, and in remembrance now | 


takes its place beside the performance of our wonderful 
German. 

In his own way Mr. Love is a genius; and, having 
so eminently the power to amuse and delight hundreds 
of people every night, the least we can do is to wish 
him health and prosperity ; for, whilst care and-anxicty 
belong to human life, they are no small benefactors, 
who enable the anxious heart and the wearied brain to 
forget their cares, and partake of relaxation, if it be 
only for two or three hours. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 


OF FACTS AND OPINIONS 


CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND 


POPULAR 


PROGRESS. 


In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal ‘sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes—be they rich or 


poor, be they masters or nen, be they men or women. 


We work vor all, and we desire to work wrru all.— Eps. 


Mr. Brunett?'s Modet of Ancient Jerusalem.—This elaborately | 


The following simple statement may stimulate exertion in the 


constructed model is the work of Mr. Brunetti, a gentleman of philanthropic cause of National Education. In the Temperance 
Dublin, and is the result of immense research as well as labour. | Hall, Broadway, Westminster, a class has been formed of between 


| 


It is the best illustration of scripture history that we have ever 
seen. Here are clearly depicted, with all their local character- 
istics, every place in and around Jerusalem which figures in the 
Old and New Testament, and which, from the early days of our 


| youth, when we read the Bible as the most wonderful and cap- 


tivating of story-books, down to maturer years, when the whole 
assumes a deeper, a graver, yet a loftier and a more glorious sig- 
nificance, have had an interest for us beyond any other places 
in the world. here is something thrilling in seeing thus 
before our eyes the very ground, as it were, which David, and 
Solomon, | the prophets, and Christ himself, once trod. Let 
what events may happen in the great future before us, there 
will not be a city in which such momentous events shall occur 





asin Jerusalem. We regard, therefore, this model as a valuable | 


| commentary and illnstration of the Bible, and cordially recom- | 


mend it to all—for to all it must be interesting and instructive, | 


be he Jew or Christian, Episcopalian or Dissenter, Catholic or 
Protestant: here, at least, is common ground, on which ail may 
meet, and all find matter for deep thought. 


Punishment of Death-—A numerous and highly respectable 
public meeting was held on the 4th inst. at Enon Chapel, Pad- 


dington, to promote the immediate abolition of the punishment | 


of death. 


and Jabez Burns, D.D. A feeling of entire unanimity pre- 


| vailed in the assembly on the unchristian character and immoral 


tendency of capital punishment; and a petition was adopted to 


| the House of Commons, that such punishment should be imme- 
diately abolished, and a penalty substituted which should 
| combine the object of the security of society with the chance of 


e chair was occupied by W. Ewart, Esq. M.P.; and | 
| the speakers were C. Gilpin, A. B. Stevens, the Rev. J. Poulter, 


reforming the criminal, and in accordance with the spirit and | 


precepts of Christianity, 
National Education —Whilst men are generally agreed upon 


| the necessity of educating the human mind, they are divided in 
| Opinion as to the des# and most effectual method of carrying out 
| their-views. The differences that prevent an union for strength 


in so good a cause are really imaginary, and clog the wheels of 
time with superstition. All men, aheiber high or low, rich or 
poor, who have any knowledge of the fear and love of God, 
must agree that it is the bounden duty of all to keep His holy 
will and commandments. Strong drink is the stumbling-block of 
the people of this enlightened kingdom, and their barrier to im- 


| provement, which we are commanded to cast away. This is now 
| the season of Lent, thousands are starving, and millions of bushels 


of good grain are withheld from the people, who are dying for 


| want, by the destruction of the bounties ofa good heavenly Parent, 


to create a destroyer, by the distillation of alcoholic poison. Fellow 


Christians, we must abstain from such things, if we would be 
| guiltless of our brother’s blood, which crieth to the Lord. The 


Government (or natural inen) are’ about to proclaim a fast, a 
solemn mockery: * Let spiritual men fast from strong drink, and 
froma participation of: sin of the blackest dye that arises from 
its baneful influence. Let all do this, and keep God Almighty’s 
law, and we shall then find no difficulty, from the force of good 
conscientious example, to morally and mentally educate the 
prople, as a preliminary for the grateful reception of the 

lessing of prophecy—‘“ The earth shall be filled with the know- 
vn of the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the chaunels 
of the sea,” 





thirty and forty adults, the greatest portion of whom are 
reclaimed drunkards, who knew nothing of reading previous to 
their commencement upon Mr. Pitman’s system of Pasir, 
or printing by sound. The class has made rapid progress under 
the tuition of Mr. Benn Pitman, who in about eighteen con- 
secutive lessons brought them so forward, as to read words of 
three and four syllables with a perfect English pronunciation, 
which no other system could effect in twelve months. 

Mr. Pitman declares, that in three months he would guarantee to 
teach the system, in lessons of one hour per day, fo any number 
of pupils who would give attention to their instruction, so 
as to enable them to read accurately and fluently, although they 
were previously deficient in the first principles of letters. This 
art has been the labour of years to bring to the perfection it has 
attained, and may be hailed as a great boon for carrying out the 
scheme of National Education ; being alike applicable to the 
tuition of man, woman, and child, from its simplicity, which is 
its best recommendation to the philanthropy of the Christian, 
and the attention of the Government. 

Joun Stansury UNDERWOOD, 
Chairman, 
City of Westminster Temperance Society. 


On the proposed London Trades’ Halil—tIn the interesting 
account of the Second Soirée of the Working Upholsterers’ 
Institute, as given in the “ Weekly Record” of Howitt’s 
Journal for the 27th of February, it is said that—in addition to 
the most commendable purpose, the “ weaning the workmen of 
their trade from habits and places of intemperance,” under the 
new and improved form of association, as now acted upon by 
the particular Upholsterers’ Trade Society here concerned—the 
members also “ are anxious to unite with other trades in taking 
more extensive and suitable premises, to be a kind of ‘Trades’ 
Hall or Institute, where each society shall have its own com- 
mittee-room, but only one general lecture-room, 2 to all; 
also separate rooms for the classes, open to all; and a reading- 
room, or coffee-room, free to all the members of the various 
trades who unite in this object.” This is cheering; and may 
the proposal thus made be soon and efficiently responded to, 
and successfully carried out, is the sincere wish of the writer of 
the following sonnet :— 


Up at the word, ye Trades ! ye hear the call ; 
It. is the voice of Truth, which leads from wrong. 
Up! and no more the moral stain prolong ; 
The spoil-house leave, and build your purer Hall! 
A noble dome, which shall to all belong ; 
Proud-arched, and sturdy-based, and pillared strong ; 
Where none may force the weaker from the wall, 
But free, your hosts may meet an earnest throng! 
Where themes concerning man’s true dignity 
Shall strengthen your young life, and ye shall grow 
In pride and power, nor bend the servile knee 
In quailing fear of any wealth-gorged foe ; 
And on the massive porch this line shall be— 
Labour shall free mankind, herself by man made free! 
A Trapves’ Union MEMBER. 


On Charitable Bazaars.—[We perfectly agree in the morale 
of this paper; but we doubt whether the age is yet prepared to 
act fully on the pure principle here developed. It is therefore 
a question whether philanthropy should suffer for the sake of 
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abstract truth ; but it can be no question that the truth ought 
to be stated, that we may advance towards its practical establish- 
ment as fast as we can.—Eps.]|—These were devised cleverly, 
at all events, if not philanthropically, as means whereby money 
‘ mizht be raised for benevolent purposes in an agreeable manner. 

The chief advantage of them appears to me to be that money 
is thus obtained for deserving objects, which, in innumerable 
instances, would never otherwise have been forthcoming. 

The great disadvantage, on the other hand, seems to consist 
in the fact that people are driven by their agency—insensibly it 
may be, yet surely—to seek some stimulus to right action, rather 
connected with their own abstract selfish gratification than with 
the disinterested feeling of benefiting others. - 

Whilst I do not, by any means, deem the promoters of these 
pleasurable alms-givings to be “doing evil that good may come,” 
yet would I earnestly recommend them to consider the following 
brief observations :— 

Ought mankind to be taught to require the stimuli of fashion 
and gaiety to induce them to perform acts of charity and bene- 
volence ? 

Ifthe object of the bazaar or fancy-fair-be a good one, then it 
is certainly capable of supporting its claims on the ground of 
its own intrinsic merits, and needs not the extraneous aid of 
noise and excitement. 

If people really wish materially to help any given cause, 
better far would it be for them to give what they intend to 
expend in hard cash DIRECTLY fo the treasurer of its funds ; 
because then there would be no deductions for “incidental 
expenses.” (And, by the bye, these frequently form no incon- 
siderable a) 

The purest charity is that which is extended without ostenta- 
tion, and in secret. Most, if not all, of the readers of this 
Journal doubtless hold the Bible to be a correct moral teacher, 
at least; and we need scarcely remind them that it says, “ Let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.” 

In conclusion I would observe—better almost that the pro- 
ceeds of these fashionable sales should be wanting to the 
various objects which they purpose to aid, than that mankind 
should be impelled by wrong motives, and be taught to require 
the incitements of notoriety, poilicity, fashion, gaiety, and mere 
worldly applause, instead of the meed of an approving con- 
science, the sincere gratitude of the needy, and the reflection of 
having done their duty, Jecanse it was their duty ; their real 
and Jasting reward being dependent on its right fulfilment. 

Liverpool, Jan, 21, 1847. Wituiam Braitawalte. 


Labour's Ditty—The author of the following poem, the 
well-known, brave-hearted, and honest Jonn Mrircne tz, the 
shoemaker poet of Paisley, says, in a letter accompanying these 
stanzas, “I send you ashort piece that I wrote on account of 
the stagnation of business in this town. There are, at the 

resent moment, as appalling cases of destitution here asin 
Send: and but little has, as yet, been done for the sufferers. 
There are at least a’ thousand weavers unemployed -in ‘this 
district.” 

LABOUR'S DITTY. 


WuEn under Poortith’s faulds we lie, 
Ah! how.can we be cheery ? 

Will joy e’er glisten in the eye 
That scans a prospect dreary P 

And we hae lang wi’ Poortith lain, 
And shared in a’ her sorrows ; 

And lang, I fear, her coinless reign 
Will dim our coming morrows. 


Miss Commerce has withdrawn her smiles, 
And wi’ them a’ our siller ; 

And tho’ frae Want the heart recoils, 
We're fairly married till her. 

And, oh! within her cheerless wa’s 
Sad Discontent sits brooding, 

Wi’ pale Disease, wha’s frequent ca’s 
She never thinks intruding. 


Our clergy, pious souls ! say we 
Should kiss the rod that smites us, 
And humbly bow to his decree 
Wha to sic fare invites us; 
And when our rulers we invoke, 
And tell them o’ our state, sirs, 
They treat the matter asa joke, 
And han’ us o’er to fate, sirs. 











Yet w’ the clergy c’er we saw, 
Or rulers o’ a nation, 

Tak’ precious care to keep awa’ 
A lang mile frae starvation ; 

They tak’ frae toil what toil should ne’er 
Gae to the knaves a thraive o’, 

Till they had learn’d that earth to cheer 
They lang hae made a grave o’. 


To the. Editors of Howit?s Journal—As a Phonographer, 
allow me to express the gratification I experienced in_ reading 
the article in your No. 7, on “ Universal Language and Phono- | 
graphy,” the commendation of which is greatly enhanced, | 
proceeding from the pen of so talented a writer. At the same | 
time, however, grant me the permission, as a practical Phono- 
grapher, to correct a misconception or two, into which the author | 
has fallen. For instance, Phtee he speaks of Phonography | 
being more easily read than written. Now any one who has | 
been in the habit of using Phonography, as a mode of corre- | 
spondence, or for any other of the numerous purposes to which | 
long-hand is applicable, wiil, I think, agree with me, that it may 
be written five or. six times faster than the common method; | 
and, at the same time, can be read much more easily ; whilst all | 
ordinary systems of stenography cannot be written so quickly, | 
and, when written, are of little use to any one but the writer, 
owing to their arbitrary character. As to the “ Orientalism ” of 
the characters, I think, had “ Goodwyn Barmby” wsed the 
system, he would hardly have wade this objection; for their | 
simplicity, and the ease with which they are written, would have 
reconciled him to this seeming defect. The “ Phono-press” is | 
not published, nor ever was,in Phonotypes, but in Phonography, | 
which are as distinct as our common modes of writing and 
printing: it was only a monthly publication, and is’ now dis- | 
continued. 
_ In conclusion, I would observe, that should the article of 
“Goodwyn Barmby,” or any of the remarks I have made, | 
kindle a desire in the breasts of any of your readers to become | 
more acquainted with this useful and interesting art, by obtaining | 
a list of the members of the “ Phonographic Corresponding | 
Society,” which may be had for one penny, and is published at | 
the “ Phonotic Depot, 1, Queen’s Head Passage, Paternoster | 
Row,” they will, by writing to any one of the members of that | 
Society, obtain such information as will enable them to learn it 
in a comparatively short time. The necessary works may be 
purchased for a couple of shillings. ; 

T am, Yours in the cause of progression, 
PHONOPEN. 
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